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Defense Against Communism—A British View 


A group of distinguished British experts in the fields 
of foreign affairs and the armed services was called to- 
gether in March, 1950, by the Council of Chatham House 
to study the problem of Defense in the Cold War: The 
Task for the Free World The invasion of South Korea 
occurred while they were in the midst of their work. The 
report is, of course, written from a British viewpoint, but 
it is almost equally valuable for Americans. 

The experience of the free nations in the attack on 
South Korea shows, the report comments : 

“1, That the communist idea of cold war or revolution- 
ary struggle includes large-scale military operations 
against Western spheres of interest. 

“2. That great powers can be involved in these opera- 
tions without coming into direct conflict with the Soviet 
Union. 

“3. That operations of this kind will weaken the free 
world far more than they will weaken the leader of the 
communist world, the Soviet Union, even if they fail in 
their aim. 

“4, That military operations on this scale force the 
Western nations to make an effort greater than normal 
peace-time strength will allow. 

“5, That the free nations are at a disadvantage in the 
ideological battle that accompanies such operations. The 
Communists are proclaimed as the liberators ; the defend- 
ers as the aggressors and interventionists, especially in 
Asia. 

“6. That the bluff of the Western nations has been 
called by the Soviet Government's readiness to take risks.” 

“Korea has shown that the two leading Powers of the 
Western alliance could not offer effective resistance to the 
forces of one Soviet satellite—admittedly in most unfa- 
vorable circumstances—without almost disastrous delay 
and at the cost of a serious diversion of strength from 
more important areas. ... The one thing in which the 
Western governments excelled—thanks to American lead- 
ership—was in the promptness of their decision to treat 
this local aggression as a major challenge and to risk the 
gravest consequences in doing so.” It has shown that 
“short-term preparations” are needed as well as the long- 
term plans which were already under way. “A properly 
informed public opinion” is needed to help governments 
resolve the problem of “switching quickly to a short-term 
plan, without abandoning the long-term one.” 


1 New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 542 Fifth 
Avenue, 1950. $1.00. 


The immediate danger, the Group believe, is from “a 
variety of operations ranging from the Greek to the Ko- 
rean type, with Germany and Persia and the southern 
borders of China as the chief danger points. . . . The risk 
of a major conflict . . . is likely to be greater if Com- 
munist operations are successful than if they are not... . 
In other words, the Atlantic Pact governments, and those 
associated with them, have to prepare for police action im- 
mediately and for the permanent prevention of world war 
later.” 

The Group summarize the short-term and the long-term 
measures which should be given priority. Very impor- 
tant in the long-term priorities are: 

“To make clear to individuals in all spheres and levels 
of public life in the free world that the challenge of com- 
munist ideas and Communist Party activity can be met 
only by devoted and intelligent individual effort. 

“To find permanent and practical fornis for the de- 
velopment of the idea of the Atlantic community, so that 
it may become something more than a partnership for 
defense.” 

In this “struggle of ideas” “a fresh demonstration by 
the free nations that they can carry out economic enter- 
prises on a scale surpassing that achieved in the Soviet 
Union would be of great value. . . . The problem of the 
immediate future is to show that the imperial powers of 
Europe, stripped by war of the capacity and capital re- 
sources to continue this work individually, can continue it 
collectively with the help of the United States and the 
United Nations.” What is needed is projects which 
“strike the imagination with their evidence of power, effi- 
ciency, and good will.” One of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the Communist Party is “the single-minded 
toughness of its leaders and servants, both when they are 
working for power and when they have won it.” 

The appeal of Stalinism and of the intellectual doc- 
trines of communism have weakened in the last two years 
in the countries where “life in a free society has been ex- 
perienced and is still cherished.” But “a quite special 
effort” is needed in the countries where “poverty, illit- 
eracy, and gross inequality are dominating factors.” 

The main task of combating communist ideas must be 
done by individuals and organizations, “ready to dedicate 
themselves to the defense and propagation of democratic 
ideas and habits—democratic in the sense that the word is 
used in the West. The job is being carried out now—on 
a scale far greater than is generally realized—by the na- 
tional trade unions and their international organizations, 
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by the free press, by the churches, by the daily intellectual 
life of the free world in all its international ramifications.” 
The Group believe that it is the task of government to 
“create the security against external aggression or vic- 
timization of the individual without which there is no real 
confidence in the future. A nation must be free to speak 
its mind and defend its rights; likewise the individual in 
the free society.” But if this is to be done by voluntary 
effort there is dire need for “the provision of facts, figures, 
illustrations, and references not only about the achieve- 
ments of the free world, but also about the policy and 
practice of the communist world.” The facts to contro- 
vert the communist charges, however distorted they may 
be, are not readily available to most individuals. 

Communist propaganda to the masses appeals to “hatred, 
jealousy, fear, sense of injustice, racial animosity, and the 
desire for power. The humanitarian appeal and the gen- 
tler arts of persuasion are almost entirely absent.” The 
purpose of this propaganda is to “create revolutionary 
situations in which an organized, single-minded minority 
can seize power.” 

Certain impulses are powerful against communism: 
Christianity, technical organization, and_ self-defense 
against a menacing doctrine. But the task of bringing 
these together for a common effort can only be begun 
when “the power of the free world to survive and to deal 
efficiently with its own economic and social problems is 
demonstrated.” 


Ministers and Social Security 


Ever since the Social Security Amendments of 1950 
became effective, there has been discussion of the question 
whether ordained ministers of religion might in some in- 
stances be eligible for coverage under federal Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance. As noted in INFORMATION 
Service, September 23, 1950, the Amendments have 
made it possible for voluntary, non-profit agencies and 
their employes to secure coverage if both the employer 
and two-thirds of the employes signify assent. The new 
law, however, specifically excludes from coverage (Sec- 
tion 210 (9) A) “service performed by a duly ordained, 
commissioned or licensed minister of a church in the ex- 
ercise of his ministry or by a member of a religious order 
in the exercise of duties required by such order.” 

Questions arose: What is meant by “exercise of his 
ministry”? What about ordained ministers who are 
teaching in theological seminaries, or who are in adminis- 
trative positions in church boards or social institutions? 
Numerous inquiries were sent to local offices of the So- 
cial Security Administration and of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, and numerous informal replies soon piled 
up confusion. Opinions expressed by national officials of 
the Social Security Administration and the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue have indicated, in one case, that the ad- 
ministering agencies “would accord considerable weight 
to the statement of the employing organization as to 
whether the services in question are being performed ‘in 
the exercise of his ministry,’ ” in case the persons affected 
are in teaching or administrative positions. 

And, in another case, it was stated by a deputy collec- 
tor of internal revenue in answer to an inquiry: “If the 
ordained ministers who are rendering service of an ad- 
ministrative nature were assigned to that duty under the 
authority of their church or church denomination each 
will be considered as performing such services ‘in the ex- 


ercise of his ministry,’ and as not eligible for inclusion in 
the Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance system.” But if 
administrative services in a religious organization are per- 
formed by ordained ministers “as a matter of independent 
choice and not as a duty which is assigned or imposed on 
them by authority of their church or church denomina- 
tion, then such services will not be considered as being 
performed in the exercise of their ministry,” and such 
persons consequently would become eligible for inclusion. 

This latter interpretation has been regarded as satisfac- 
tory to officials of only one denomination, according to 
reports received by this department. Officials of other 
denominations apparently do not regard the statement or 
interpretation as a “‘valid test” of exercise of the ministry. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has during recent 
years defined the duties of a minister, in connection with 
issuance of regulations concerning the withholding of in- 
come tax, as follows: “The duties of a minister of the 
gospel include the ministration of sacerdotal functions and 
conduct of religious worship, and the control, conduct 
and maintenance of religious organizations (including the 
religious boards, societies and other integral agencies of 
such organizations), under the authority of a religious 
body constituting a church or church denomination.” 

Concern has been expressed over eligibility for denomi- 
national ministerial pension plans, in case an ordained 
person should decide that he is not exercising his ministry 
and by agreement with his employer secure coverage un- 
der Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance. At least one de- 
nominational agency has decided that if a minister is 
eligible for participation in his denominational pension 
system, he is advised that he is not eligible for coverage 
under Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance. The rules of 
denominational pension plans vary. It appears, however, 
that the criterion used to determine eligibility for a church 
pension plan may be a useful guide for a religious organi- 
zation to determine who should, or should not, be included 
for coverage under Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance. 

There have been hints of a review of eligibility for 
clergy permits for reduced fares for travel on the rail- 
roads, in case an ordained person states, with consent of 
his employer, that he is not exercising his ministry. Al- 
though certain lay persons do secure clergy permits, they 
do so under different rules. For example, the Eastern 
Clergy Bureau, among other rules, states that it may issue 
permits to certain missionaries, provided they have “no 
title or official position, such as secretary.” 

Questions have been asked concerning the status of an 
ordained minister who serves as a chaplain in a public 
institution and is paid from public funds, but we have 
seen no ruling on such services. 

An informal group of church officials meeting recently 
agreed tentatively, but not unanimously, on the following 
statement of opinion: 


“The church body to which the minister is ecclesiasti- 
cally responsible is the appropriate body to work out with 
him an understanding with regard to the definition of the 
nature of the services under question and whether he 
should be listed for inclusion under Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance. 

“Exercise of ministry can be duties performed for or- 
ganizations outside the religious field, including secular 
organizations, as well as duties performed for organiza- 
tions in the religious field. The chaplain of a state in- 
stitution, or of a non-church home for the aged, or in the 
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U. S. Armed Forces may justly consider he is exercising 
his ministry. 

“Exercise of the ministry can be performance of duties 
for organizations in the fields of education and social 
work, regardless of whether or not the organizations come 
within the administrative authority of a church. The or- 
dained headmaster of a boys’ school or administrator of 
a non-sectarian relief organization may justly consider 
he is exercising his ministry. 

“Exercise of ministry shall include administrative du- 
ties for religious organizations. Administrators of re- 
ligious boards and bureaus may consider they are exer- 
cising their ministry. 

“The test of whether the type of duties a clergyman is 
performing may or may not be performed by a layman is 
not ordinarily a valid test of what is or is not exercise 
of the ministry. There are many duties which laymen 
can perform but which ministers take up because they be- 
lieve the performance of the duties gives scope to exercise 
of their ministry as, for instance, teaching in a theologi- 
cal school.” 


Some ministers, however, are unwilling to seek the ad- 
vantage of coverage, if doing so implicitly lessens the dis- 
tinctive character of the ministerial office. In any case 
there is at present no clear guide to an interpretation of 
the law in this respect. 


“Status After Death” 


Differences in behavior, by social classes, “with refer- 
ence to funeral and burial customs and in practices asso- 
ciated with bereavement” in the Philadelphia area have 
been studied by William M. Kephart of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and published in the American Sociological 
Review, October, 1950, under the above title. 

“Ministering to the dead is big business in the United 
States. There are about 25,000 funeral directors and 
some 520 casket manufacturers currently in business, and 
the number of cemeteries has been estimated at about 
40,000.” In the Philadelphia area alone there were re- 
ported over 500 funeral directors and 100 cemeteries. 

“Funeral directors, as a group, are rather conscious of 
their position. They prefer the name ‘funeral director’ to 
‘undertaker’ or ‘mortician,’ and their periodicals stress the 
undesirability of the latter terms. Another aim of the 
funeral director is to be considered, occupationally, as 
‘a professional man, on the same level as a doctor or law- 
yer’... . There are 24 mortuary colleges in the United 
States, two of which are affiliated with major universities.” 

During the past 15 years, says Mr. Kephart, “dozens” 
of articles have appeared in popular magazines on costs 
and practices, appealing for lower costs and for “funeral 
reform.” The “luxury of death” is deplored in the arti- 
cles. But “planned attempts at funeral reform have 
failed, and the failure is apparently due to dissenting mass 
opinion.” 

Most of Mr. Kephart’s information was obtained by 
means of interviews with the managers of funeral parlors, 
cemeteries, monument makers, flower shops, and mourn- 
ing shops. Out of 55 persons with whom interviews were 
sought, only four declined to furnish data. 

“The large majority of funerals in Philadelphia start 
from a funeral parlor,” and “none of the persons inter- 
viewed would commit himself as to whether preference 
for a funeral parlor was operative on a class basis.” 

The lower and middle classes, with respect to income, 
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spend more for funerals “in relation to their income than 
do the upper class.” “There has been a marked tendency 
in recent years for the upper classes to curtail the amount 
of money” spent on funerals. It is not uncommon for 
“educated people to ask for the cheapest possible funeral,” 
which would be less than $200. The cost of caskets ranges 
from $75 to $15,000, although practically none have been 
sold at the latter figure in Philadelphia. 

Cremation “is largely an upper class phenomenon.” 
Persons interviewed stated that cremation is undoubtedly 
increasingly practiced. “There are no reported class dif- 
ferences in kinds of flowers used at funerals and in ceme- 
teries.”. Once mourning shops were fairly common in 
Philadelphia; now “they have ali but disappeared.” 

The bodies of Negroes “are not accepted for burial by 
Philadelphia cemeteries,” except for the Roman Catholic 
cemeteries ; hence Negro burials generally take place out- 
side the city. 

Surviving relatives will go to almost any length to avoid 
a burial in potter’s field. Here persons are buried “with- 
out flowers, without clothes, without graves, and without 
names.” Burial is made “in long rows of trenches, with 
a number on a wooden paddle marking each body.” “If 
the body is not claimed in a certain time, it is dug up and 
burned in an adjoining cemetery. Since 90 per cent of 
the bodies are never claimed, cremation is necessary in 
order to make room for new bodies, which arrive at the 
rate of between 15 and 25 a month.” 

At the other end of the social scale, persons listed in 
the Social Register in the area “customarily are buried in 
registerite [sic] cemeteries, which are usually located in 
the churchyards of upper class Episcopal churches.” 
Where the registerite is not an Episcopalian this is not 
the case. ‘Historically in Philadelphia churchyard burials 
of this kind have always been the normal procedure in 
the event of registerite death. With the passing of time, 
however, these churchyard cemeteries have become filled 
because of limited space. Several of these ‘filled’ ceme- 
teries still exist in the city—the church still functions even 
though there are no further burials. In all cases these 
cemeteries are marked by their simplicity: the tombstones 
are small and unelaborate. Some of the famous Phila- 
delphia names—signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Constitution, for example—can be seen on 
simple stone tablets. 

“As these cemeteries were filled, and as the registerites 
moved to the Philadelphia ‘main line,’ they followed the 
sanie historical burial pattern. Present registerite ceme- 
teries are all characterized by the same theme: simplicity 
and uniformity. There are no ‘choice locations,’ the lots 
are uniform in size and price, and the memorials, while 
not identical, are generally similar with respect to size 
and style.” 


Dean Sperry on Medical Ethics 


In response to a request from Dr. J. Howard Means 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, Dean Sperry of 
the Harvard Divinity School consented to lecture on medi- 
cal ethics to physicians and medical students. He has 
elaborated the lectures and produced this book, which 
contains much on medical ethics and a number of obser- 
vations on ministerial ethics.1 Dr. Means writes a 
foreword. 


1 The Ethical Basis of Medical Practice. By Willard L. Sperry. 
New York, Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1950. $2.50. 
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Dean Sperry has carried out a difficult assignment 
which reveals his grasp of central issues of professional 
ethics and also a rare perspective. He tells about con- 
versations with scientific colleagues wedded to rigid defi- 
nitions of science, who will not permit themselves to brood 
over questions of right and wrong. 

The Dean presents “Euthanasia—Pro,” and “Euthanasia 
—Con.” He states that he declined to consider the ethics 
of birth control and of artificial insemination. Birth con- 
trol he refrained from discussing because he considers it 
to be a “fait accompli.” There is not enough information 
on psychological efiects of artificial insemination, he 
thinks, for one to include it at present. There is only a 
brief footnote on vivisection, in which it is suggested that 
this question should be explored “in company with” the 
eminent physician, Albert Schweitzer. 

After quoting medical codes, and considering issues re- 
lated thereto, Dean Sperry summarizes: “I do not hesi- 
tate to say, then, that the ethics of accepted medical usage 
represents both in theory and in general practice the high- 
est professional standard now recognized in our country.” 
(Other students of professional ethics would probably 
wish to dissent. ) 

Dean Sperry’s comments concerning the ethics of Prot- 
estant ministers are critical. He states that an “ethical 
confusion worse confounded . . . prevails in the ministry, 
at least in the Protestant ministry... .” There is among 
ministers “as little agreement in matters of professional 
ethics as in matters of theological doctrine and ecclesiasti- 
cal polity.” Codes of ethics do exist among ministers, 
“but they are not widely known... nor are they often 
invoked. . .. The result in the ministry is a chaotic state 
of afiairs and in many instances a deplorably low level of 
professional conduct.” 

Dean Sperry believes that the ministry and medicine 
are now “overlapping professions.” Despite his laudatory 
remarks about medical ethics, he notes that under present 
pressures the medical schools have scarcely any time to 
give to systematic consideration of medical ethics. Thus 
it would appear to be appropriate to call upon so distin- 
guished and helpful a theologian as Dean Sperry, even 
though ethical standards must finally be worked out and 
imposed by those who actually practice the profession of 
medicine. Dean Sperry has both pointed to and demon- 
strated mutual aid between two professions. 


Women in the Church Around the World 


The biggest change in the status of women in the world 
in this century is “the great range of economic employ- 
ment open to women of all classes and the enormous 
number who have seized the chance to work,” writes Mrs. 
Kathleen Bliss, distinguished British churchwoman and 
chairman of the subcommittee on the Work of Women 
in the Church of the World Council of Churches, in the 
World Outlook for December, 1950. This great change 
has “a religious significance.” 

Within the churches there are three main types of serv- 
ice by women: the work of women’s voluntary organiza- 
tions, that of women church employes, and the service of 
women on church governing boards. “The size and vital- 
ity of women’s organizations” is “the most striking fea- 
ture” of women’s work in the West. Notable in this con- 
nection is the situation in Germany where “Christian 
women have to bring hope and faith to a generation of 
women of whom many are widows and some seven million 


can never marry because there are no men of their age.” 
“The amazing story of the rescue of thousands of Greek 
children by the women of the Greek Orthodox Church 
. .. points the moral that organizations, paid workers, and 
programs, though valuable, are not essential.” 

The “tremendous” range in the types of work offered 
for women in full-time Christian service extends all the 
way from “the trained moral welfare worker, dealing 
with unmarried mothers and difficult girls in a European 
city, to the Burmese Saxama (woman teacher), so much 
the genuine leader of her village that the Japanese thought 
her a menace and martyred her.” Many women trained 
in Christian institutions are working in secular hospitals 
and schools. Mrs. Bliss thinks it possible that ‘we may 
see in the near future more effort to train for specific 
Christian witness those whose secular work involves them 
in the care of persons. The hard and fast line between 
those who are in ‘church work’... and those who are wit- 
nessing for Christ in ‘secular work’ is breaking down.” 
Many women are parish workers. “Unfortunately,” the 
writer comments, “many churches underpay the women 
who serve in the parishes, accord them low status and put 
on their shoulders much of the ‘scullery work’ of the 
congregation.” 

Many churches are “experimenting” with deaconesses 
and with women ministers. In East Germany “some 
parishes either receive pastoral care from deaconesses or 
from nobody.” Steps have been taken toward the ordi- 
nation of women in some churches; others have rejected 
it. Apparently, the majority of women are not keenly 
interested in this idea and many ministers do not take it 
seriously. 

There is an “almost universal tendency” to accept 
women on local church boards, or at least to challenge the 
existing masculine order. In the highest courts of the 
church custom is “the determining factor.” Where a new 
constitution is adopted “lay representation” is understood 
to mean “men and women.” But where women must be 
included in an existing constitutional body, the change is 
more difficult to make. Some women, Mrs. Bliss com- 
ments, “regard the exercise of influence as woman’s age- 
long role—others as her besetting temptation.” 


Race Relations in South Africa 


“The important question to be asked is how long this 
unreconstructed continent of Africa can remain half slave 
and half free,” writes Julius Lewin, senior lecturer in 
African studies at the University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg, in Social Action for December, 1950. He 
describes the Apartheid (segregation) program of the Na- 
tionalist party, noting that “the political domination of 
South Africa by the Afrikaners is the new fact in the 
situation.” 


Yet liberalism in South Africa has a long history, which 
he recounts briefly. As a result of mission education 
there is a “growing middle class of Africans, men and 
women, who are not, and will never be, content to be mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water.” The reduction 
in status of the Colored (mixture of natives and whites) 
is briefly explained. South African influence reaches to 
Rhodesia also, where there is a demand for a federation 
of Northern and Southern Rhodesia to provide “political 
power for whites only.” But in British West Africa, par- 
ticularly the Gold Coast, “genuine progress towards self- 
government has been steadily made by Africans.” 
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